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CARNIVAL IN COLOGNE: A READING OF 
HEINRICH BOLL’S 
DIE VERLORENE EHRE DER KATHARINA BLUM 


YVONNE HOLBECHE 
University of Sydney 


CriticisM of Heinrich Boll’s Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum 
has only briefly addressed the question of the significance of the 
carnival which provides such a suggestive backdrop to this 
melodramatic tale. Traditionally a period of gaiety and frivolity 
preceding Lent, whose origins, although still a subject of some 
dispute, can be traced to ancient Greek, Roman, Germanic and 
Celtic mid-winter and spring festivals and fertility cults, the carnival 
has long been celebrated with processions and parades, masquerades 
and street threatre.! For a brief period of time the social order 
is turned upside down as the donning of masks or costumes enables 
individuals to step outside their usual roles and to enjoy an 
unaccustomed familiarity with one another. The clearest expression 
of this topsy-turvy world, of the carnival as ‘die umgestulpte Welt’, 
as Michail Bachtin puts it,2 is provided by the customary crowning 
of a person of humble social origins as ‘KarnevalskOnig® or in some 
cases as another figure of authority, for example as a priest, bishop 
or pope. 

The traditional features of the carnival such as masks, costumes 
and general merry-making are central to Boll’s story, whose action, 
set in a ‘frohliche{n] Stadt’ (presumably Cologne), spans a period 
of four days from the evening of Wednesday, 20 February, ‘am 
Vorabend von Weiberfastnacht’ (p. 386), when Katharina attends 
a party at her godmother’s flat, to the following Sunday evening, 
when she visits police-officer Moeding at his home to give herself 
up for the murder of the journalist Werner Totges. The surface 
gaiety of the carnival is, however, not only a colourful background 
and an ironic foil for the destruction of Katharina’s hitherto ordered 
existence which occurs during the four days in question. More 
importantly, it provides a potent metaphor for the discrepancy 
between appearance and reality, for the fact that many characters 
are not what they seem. Moreover, the general confusion of the 
carnival, the blurring of identities and relationships, can be paralleled 
with the impenetrable ‘Netz von Beziehungen’ between the 
‘ZEITUNG’, various bureaucratic authorities and certain shadowy 
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individuals, all of whom participate in an intrigue for which 
Katharina proves no match and which threatens to engulf her. 
Finally, it will be seen that the development which Katharina 
undergoes in the course of the four days of the action, a development 
which is sparked by her meeting with Ludwig Gotten, is presented 
in what can be described as carnivalesque terms. 

In the most significant contexts in which the motif occurs, the 
donning of a costume does not necessarily imply participation in 
a carnival party or ball, rather the wearing of a disguise for the 
purpose of deception. This is illustrated most clearly by the fact 
that the police pursuing Gotten use a variety of disguises to provide 
a ‘Tarnung’ (p. 429), not only the most popular costume during 
that particular carnival, ‘the costume of the new aristocracy’,> that 
of a sheik, but also cowboy and Spanish dress as well. The wearing 
of masks and costumes which hide an individual’s true identity creates 
an ambivalent, even uncanny atmosphere, and it is not by chance 
that Boll introduces a central theme of the novel, that of trust and 
its abuse, in the context of the carnival — in Chapter 5 ‘Ein hoher 
Karnevalsfunktionar, Weinhandler und Sektvertreter’ (p. 388) rather 
cynically expresses his satisfaction at the fact that the murders of 
Totges and his colleague Schonner became known only after the 
carnival was over: ‘So was am Anfang der frohen Tage, und 
Stimmung und Geschaft sind hin.... Ausgelassenheit und Frohsinn 
brauchen Vertrauen, das ist ihre Basis’ (p. 388). This remark is, 
of course, an ironic comment on Boll’s part on the commercialization 
of the carnival. More importantly, however, the functionary’s claim 
that the use of ‘Verkleidungen’ (p. 388) for criminal activities is 
an abuse of the trust which is the basis of the festive atmosphere, 
is the author’s indirect way of indicting the undercover tactics of 
the police, the best example of which is provided by the police- 
officer Karl, likewise in sheik costume who, in order to continue 
‘tailing’ Gotten, strikes up a conversation with Hertha Scheumel 
and Claudia Sterm in the Café Polkt and invites himself to Frau 
Woltersheim’s party. 

Not only the police resort to such ruses in the course of their 
professional activities but representatives of ‘die ZEITUNG’ as well. 
A crass disregard of fundamental human values is displayed by 
the journalist Totges, who claims that, by disguising himself as a 
painter, he had managed to gain access to Katharina’s mother in 
hospital where she was recovering from an operation for cancer. 
Although this claim cannot be substantiated by the narrator, he 
later accepts it at face value and consequently holds Totges and 
‘die ZEITUNG’ responsible for the subsequent death of Katharina’s 
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mother (p. 459). This action parallels the ‘Rufmord’ which the 
journalist perpetrates upon Katharina and thus further justifies the 
ominous name, Totges, which Boll has given him. It is of the utmost 
significance that in the. fateful encounter between Totges and 
Katharina in her apartment, which culminates in the shooting of 
the journalist, he is wearing for the only time in the novel ‘ein 
improvisiertes Scheichkosttim’ (p. 387), a most fitting garb in this 
context as it underscores his participation in the general duplicity 
and also suggests that Katharina’s target is not only this specific 
tormentor but the overall intrigue of which she has been a victim. 
An ironic parallel is provided by the killing of ‘den ebenfalls als 
Scheich verkleideten’ (p. 387) photographer Adolf Schonner who 
is, however, as the narrator remarks sarcastically, not an ‘Opfer 
seines Berufes’ (p. 390) but probably ‘das Opfer eines Eifersuchts- 
dramas’ (p. 390), having presumably met his death at the hands 
of ‘einer als Andalusierin verkleideten jungen Frauensperson’ (p. 
387) with whom he had been seen on the day he was killed. All 
of these incidents highlight a recurring theme of the work which 
was touched upon by Rolf Michaelis in an early review, namely 
the baroque contrast of ‘Lebenslust und Todesqual” which is played 
out against the carnival background. 

Whether the murder of Totges is to be seen as an act of self- 
defence or an act of revenge on Katharina’s part, it signals the final 
destruction of her personality which the narrator carefully documents 
in his ‘Bericht’. It is significant that Boll uses carnival imagery in 
order to illustrate this process. In view of the overtones of guile 
and deception associated with the wearing of costumes in most of 
the cases that have been commented on so far, it is noteworthy 
that Katharina does not wear a carnival costume when she attends 
Frau Woltersheim’s party on the eve of ‘Weiberfastnacht”: ‘... sie 
war weder als Beduinenfrau noch als Andalusierin verkleidet, 
sondern lediglich mit einer roten Nelke im Haar, in roten Strimpfen 
und Schuhen, in einer hochgeschlossenen Bluse aus honigfarbener 
Honanseide und einem gewohnlichen Tweedrock von gleicher Farbe’ 
(p. 391), an outfit which seems appropriate for someone whose 
prudishness has earned her the nickname ‘Nonne’ (p. 416) amongst 
her friends, though, of course, the carnation and the red stockings 
and shoes indicate a certain willingness to enter into the spirit of 
things. In general, however, her lack of a carnival costume suggests 
an openness, even the ‘Unschuld’ of character to which Blorna refers 
(p. 439), and above all a dangerous vulnerability. (In an interesting 
carnivalesque reversal, the suspected criminal on the run, Gotten, 
is also not ‘verkleidet’ (p. 429) and unlike his pursuers, does not 
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attempt to hide his identity, a situational irony to which Margit 
Sinka has recently drawn attention.’) 

Boll’s presentation of Katharina (and Gotten) in this crucial 
context is typical of his largely idealized characterization of her 
which has so often been commented upon by critics. Although Boll 
himself has rejected this interpretation, insisting that Katharina is 
‘ein ladierter Engel, der sehr durchschnittlich ist’, ‘eine durchaus 
angepafte Figur, die das Wirtschaftswunder mitmacht’,8 whose 
actions in hiding Gotten and allowing him to escape can only be 
described as criminal,’ it is not her ‘durchaus fragliche Zuge’!® that 
are played up by the narrator, who, for example, allows Blorna’s 
(and Frau Woltersheim’s) admiration for the tenacity with which 
Katharina had overcome the disadvantages and disappointments 
of her earlier life (p. 439) to shape the reader’s attitude to her, 
indeed who seems to share this admiration to the extent that he 
professes his belief in her innocence (p. 431) in the affair with Gotten 
and glosses over the crimes of which they both are guilty. This 
partisan approach is, of course, also reflected in the contrasting 
‘sprechende[n] Namen”!! of the novel’s main characters, the diabolic 
and one-dimensional Totges and the abrasive Kriminalhauptkom- 
missar Beizmenne on the one hand, Katharina, ‘die Reine’,'? and 
the Messianic Gotten (who, as Durzak has pointed out, is presented 
virtually from Katharina’s point of view!3), on the other. 

The fact that Frau Woltersheim’s ‘Hausball’ (p. 399) takes places 
‘am Vorabend von Weiberfastnacht’ (p. 387), indeed was originally 
planned for the ‘Weiberfastnacht’ itself, is significant, for Boll is 
clearly drawing on the traditional associations of this specifically 
Rhenish carnival day, which was one of a number of special 
‘Frauentage’ in February when women reigned supreme and had 
the freedom to do as they pleased without fear of recrimination.'4 
Despite her reluctance to participate in carnival activities and her 
disapproval of Hertha Scheumel and Claudia Sterm’s expressed 
intention of going to the Café Polkt in order to pick up two young 
men to take to the party (p. 427), it is ironic that Katharina 
unconsciously takes advantage of the ‘Weiberfastnacht’ tradition 
herself when she invites Gotten home with her from the party after 
only a casual meeting, having recognized that ‘...er war es eben, 
der da kommen soll’ (p. 420). However, the personal fulfilment which 
the relationship promises is overshadowed by the harrowing situation 
into which she is immediately catapulted as a consequence of this 
apparently quite uncharacteristic action. In the events that follow, 
the search of her flat on the Thursday morning (‘Weiberfastnacht’) 
and her interrogation on the Thursday and the Friday, her personal 
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vulnerability makes it impossible for her to cope with the quite 
brutal treatment to which she is subjected by Beizmenne and his 
associates. 

This vulnerability expresses itself particularly in the ‘sprachliche 
Sensibilitat? (p. 409) that she exhibits during the two days of 
interrogation and which makes her especially sensitive to verbal 
attack. Thus, in a variation of an important theme of the novel, 
the narrator speculates that a ‘Vertrauensverhaltnis’ (p. 393) did 
not develop between Katharina and Beizmenne because of the latter’s 
alleged use during the house search of an all too explicit and vulgar 
term to describe Katharina’s brief affair with Gotten. The initial 
lack of trust between Katharina and Beizmenne is subsequently 
reinforced by Beizmenne’s attempts to find evidence to implicate 
Katharina in the ‘Verschworung’ (p. 403) in which he is convinced 
Gotten is involved. The suggestion of covert activities behind a mask 
of bourgeois respectability provides another variant of the carnival 
metaphor, which has its ironic counterpart in the mysterious channels 
of communication operating behind a facade of bureaucratic 
propriety between the ‘ZEITUNG’, the police, the ‘Staatsanwalt- 
schaft’ and the ‘Innenministerium’ (p. 444) on the one hand, and 
between the businessmen Straubleder and more particularly Luding, 
and the newspaper and the ‘Innenministerium’ on the other.!5 

However, a more important variant is found in the treatment 
of Katharina by the press. The reports about Katharina in the 
three editions of the paper to which Boll specifically refers result 
in the creation of a fictitious persona! which bears no relationship 
to the real Katharina, thus ironically paralleling the disguised and 
unrecognizable figures of the carnival. For these reports all involve 
exaggeration and distortion of the information provided to the 
paper, even information clearly supplied by the police or based 
on police transcripts (in particular, the reference to the ‘Herren- 
besuch’ and to Beizmenne’s conspiracy theory). For example, the 
police maintain that Gotten is ‘ein lange gesuchter Bandit. . . des 
Bankraubes fast uberfuhrt und des Mordes und anderer Verbrechen 
verdachtig’ (p. 394) and are confident of securing a conviction for 
bank theft. But they have no real proof that Gotten has committed 
the murder, an allegation which is in fact eventually shown to be 
false. The newspaper goes even further, and refers to Gotten as 
a ‘Bandit und Morder’ (p. 404) and to Katharina as ‘Morderbraut’ 
(p. 406) and ‘Rauberliebchen’ (p. 404). Further insinuations of 
criminal activity, political unreliability and sexual promiscuity are 
reinforced by crude misrepresentations of statements made by 
Katharina’s relatives, friends, acquaintances and employers. 
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The verbal assault upon Katharina which was initiated by the 
police and the press is moreover continued by obscene phone calls 
to her flat and to that of Frau Woltersheim, and by unsolicited 
mail containing either sexual innuendo, political abuse or religious 
admonitions, all of which contribute to the change which occurs 
in Katharina’s attitude to the ‘Eigentumswohnung’ for which she 
had worked so hard and which comes to suggest something like 
the integrity of her personality. The police search of Katharina’s 
flat, while no doubt necessary and justifiable under the circumstances, 
probably sets this process in train. What is, however, of crucial 
importance here is Katharina’s relationship with her neighbours. 
Until the house search, Katharina appears to have led a relatively 
anonymous life in the apartment block where she lived. However, 
the questioning of her neighbours, who are the source of the term 
‘Herrenbesuch’, and most especially an anonymous obscene 
telephone call from a man claiming to be a ‘Hausbewohner’ (p. 
431), which causes her to flee her flat, lead to Katharina’s total 
loss of interest in the ‘Wohnung’.!’ This attitude is reinforced by 
her experiences when she returns to her flat on the Friday afternoon 
after the final interrogation, having asked Frau Woltersheim and 
Konrad Beiters to accompany her because of her fear: ‘Sie habe 
Angst, sogar Angst vor dem Telefon’ (p. 431). That this fear is 
justified is demonstrated most clearly by the situation which arises 
when they are forced to share the lift with two ‘Hausbewohner’: 
‘Ein... als Scheich verkleideter Herr, der sich in offensichtlicher 
Distanzierungsqual in die Ecke druckte,... und eine... als 
Andalusierin verkleidete Dame, die, durch eine Gesichtsmaske 
gedeckt, keineswegs von Katharina abruckte, sondern direkt neben 
ihr stehenblieb und sie aus “frechen, harten, braunen Augen” dreist 
und neugierig musterte’ (p. 431). The reappearance of the carnival 
world underscores the sense that Katharina’s private sphere has now 
been invaded and highlights the destruction of what was earlier 
a ‘heile Welt’ for her, the loss of her anonymity and the alienation 
from her ‘Mitbewohner’ who either shrink from contact with her 
or exhibit a morbid curiosity in her. As a result the ‘Verstortheit’ 
(p. 422) in Katharina’s personality, to which Frau Woltersheim had 
drawn attention earlier in the day during her interrogation at police 
headquarters and which she had linked even then with her godchild’s 
loss of interest in the apartment, comes to a head and finds concrete 
expression in Katharina’s despoliation of her own flat (p. 433). In 
view of the time and the energies she had invested in it, this act 
is equivalent to a kind of suicide.'8 


Bachtin has drawn attention to the ambivalent nature of many 
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carnival customs and figures: ‘Sie vereinigen in sich alle Polaritaten 
des Wechsels und der Krise: Geburt und Tod....’!9 Certainly, the 
carnival from its earliest origins as a festival celebrating the end 
of winter and the coming of spring has symbolized death and rebirth, 
a symbolism we of course also associate with Easter which it precedes. 
This symbolism can be applied as well to Katharina’s development 
in both a positive and a negative sense. Katharina’s description of 
Gotten as ‘der, der da kommen soll’, echoing John the Baptist’s 
enquiry of Christ,2° suggests that the crucial meeting with Gotten 
may be seen as signalling a new beginning in her life as a consequence 
of which she can turn her back on unhappy personal experiences 
in the past and, even while she is preparing for her trial at the 
end of the novel, look forward to a reunion with her lover many 
years hence. While this future perspective appears to give the 
conclusion of the novel an optimistic note, this is overshadowed 
by the generally negative development which Katharina undergoes 
in the course of the work. For in a grimly ironic variation of the 
carnival theme of death and rebirth, the experiences to which she 
is subjected during the four days of the action lead to the destruction 
of the old naive, trusting and innocent Katharina and the emergence 
of a Katharina who is open to corruption. Katharina’s despoliation 
of her flat is not merely an indicator of the incipient breakdown 
of the integrity of her personality but may indeed be viewed as 
a turning-point in this process. It is no coincidence that the narrator 
speculates in the very next chapter (Chapter 36) on when Katharina 
entertained ‘die ersten Mordabsichten’ or indeed conceived ‘den 
Mordplan’ (p. 433) and that he then in Chapter 37 notes Katharina’s 
decision (on the Friday evening after the visit to her flat) to make 
a carnival costume in the popular ‘Scheichmode’ (p. 434) in which 
she intends (as she expresses it in a veiled way) ‘selbst am Samstag 
oder Sonntag als Beduinenfrau “loszuziehen” ’ (p. 434). 

The motif of “Vertrauen’ recurs in this chapter as well when the 
narrator documents the fact that Katharina had stolen out of Frau 
Woltersheim’s flat early on Saturday morning in order to obtain 
a copy of ‘die ZEITUNG’, adding the ironic comment: ‘...sie hat 
das VERTRAUEN der ZEITUNG mifbraucht, indem sie eine 
ZEITUNG herausnahm, ohne zu bezahlen!’ (p. 435). This scene 
has aroused some interest amongst critics. Although overlooking 
the overall significance of ‘Vertrauen’ in the novel, William Sewell 
sees this incident as having a positive aspect in the sense that by 
abusing the newspaper’s trust, ‘albeit in a very minor way, [Katharina] 
restores some measure of her personal integrity’.2! At the same time, 
he links this ‘harmless gesture’ with the murder of Totges, viewing 
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it as ‘an intermediate stage in Katharina’s dealings with the 
“ZEITUNG”’. Margit Sinka too interprets the stealing of the paper 
as a setting into motion of ‘a future action against society’,?? drawing 
attention as well to the theft of Konrad’s gun on the following 
morning.23 

What should be emphasized here, however, is that the references 
to the ‘Mordabsichten’ and the ‘Mordplan’, the numerous allusions 
to the preparation of the bedouin costume, the mention of the abuse 
of trust involved in the theft of the paper and of the gun all suggest 
the gradual corruption of an initially innocent and intact personality 
which culminates in the meeting in the despoiled flat between 
Katharina ‘als Beduinenfrau verkleidet’ (p. 470), and the likewise 
costumed Totges, with its fateful outcome.24 By wearing a costume 
and resorting to deception and violence, Katharina is merely 
responding in kind to the experiences of the previous four days. 
It can be said that she has become ‘eiskalt und berechnend’ (p. 
404), having adopted the persona that has been created for her, 
thus taking the carnival theme to its ugly extreme. The wearing 
of the costume can be seen as a further sign of the disintegration 
of her original self. For whereas, when she had earlier met Gotten, 
there had been no need for a disguise, after her ‘Rufmord’ by the 
‘ZEITUNG’ Katharina too needs a costume, not only, as has been 
pointed out, ‘to evade her journalistic notoriety?>5 but to protect 
what is left of herself. 

Viewed in the light of its traditional associations, the carnival 
in Die verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum has a much more 
significant function than that of simply providing a colourful setting 
for the story. The principal features of the carnival which Boll exploits 
— not only disguised identity but also the ancient ritual of death 
and rebirth — help to point up essential aspects of the novel’s theme: 
the duplicity and corruption of the representatives of powerful public 
and private institutions, and the gradual corruption of the vulnerable 
and initially innocent central figure, who, far from emerging from 
the tragic sequence of events untainted, is herself reduced (albeit 
out of desperation) to the treacherous and violent level of her 
oppressors. Like Boll’s previous novel, Ende einer Dienstfahrt, with 
its repeated references to Reineke Fuchs, Die verlorene Ehre der 
Katharina Blum, ostensibly realistic and contemporary, subtly draws 
on a venerable literary and cultural tradition which adds a rich 
dimension of allusion to the novel, thus helping to make it, 
notwithstanding its occasional clumsiness, into a sophisticated work 
of fiction rather than the angry topical polemic which readers and 
critics have so often seen it to be. 
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'4 See the article ‘Weibermonat’ in Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
ed. Hanns Bachtold-Staubli et al., (Berlin, 1938/41), IX, col. 235. The whole of 
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Ehre der Katharina Blum’. Eine literarische Auseinandersetzung mit dem 
Sensationsjournalismus (Konigs Erlauterungen und Materialien, 308/9, Hollfeld/ 
Ofr., 1977), p. 15, has spoken of the ‘Agieren anonymer Hintermanner’. This is 
nowhere more apparent than in the implied attempt by Luding to influence the 
editorial policy of the newspaper by urging the ‘Chefredaktion’ (p. 446) to turn 
their attention from Straubleder to Blorna. 

'6 Vogt, Jochen, Heinrich Boll (Autorenbucher, 12, Munich, 1978), p. 125, speaks 
of ‘eine kunstliche Katharina Blum. .., eine publizistisch gefertigte Schein-Identitat’. 
'7 See her statement after her interrogation on the Friday: ‘...die Wohnung... sei 
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21 *“K onduktion und Niveauunterschiede”: The Structure of Boll’s Katharina Blum’, 
Monatshefte, 74 (1982), p. 176. 
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same day on which she steals the newspaper’ i.e. the Saturday. 

24 In an interesting comparativist study, ‘Alienation and the Retention of the Self: 
The Heroines of Der gute Mensch von Sezuan, Abschied von Gestern, and Die 
verlorene Ehre der Katharina Blum (Mosaic, 12 (1978-79), p. 89), J. C. Franklin 
has argued that Brecht’s Shen Te, Kluge’s Anita G. and BOoll’s Katharina Blum 
all reveal that ‘human goodness cannot survive in modern society’. Franklin’s reading 
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‘belief in the futility of individual social violence’ (p. 96), he views the killing of 
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